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Among the States 


Sharp Reduction in Trafhe Death Rates.—Ihe 1957 
trathe death rate per too million vehicle miles of travel 
on American streets and highwavs was the lowest on 
record, according to the National Safety Council. In 
the March issue of Traffic Safety it reported the rate as 
5 as compared with the previous all-time low of 6.3, 
recorded in 1954 and 1956. The 
credited to a series of factors prominently including the 


ImMproveme nt was 


lead of the Governors’ Conterence 

The National Safety Council estimated total trathe 
deaths of 1957 at 38,500—down 4 per cent from 1956, 
despite a 4 per cent increase in vehicle registrations and 
a 4 per cent increase in miles traveled. The death rate 
for 1957 represented an improvement of 6 per cent as 
compared with 1956 

The improvement . began in December, 1456." 
Trathic Safety reported “when the ‘Back the Attack’ on 
Traffic Accidents Campaign of the National Satety Coun 
cil was launched.” The NSC, the magazine stated, has 
noted several factors which had a tavorable influence on 
the reduced death toll 

1. A strong program by the Governors’ Conterenc 
which resulted in much favorable legislation and strict 
entorcement 

2. Increased and effective effort by mavors and en 
forcement agencies at all levels. 

Stepped-up public education as a result of the 
near-record toll in 1956, which impressed the public with 
emergency aspects of the situation 

‘y. The improved safety design of automobiles, morc 
wide spread use of seat belts, and a more responsible tome 
in automobile advertising 

“5. Better public support by industry and many citizen 
groups.” 

The lives were saved primarily in rural regions, the 
magazine pointed out. Many cities also had distinctly 
improved records. Traffic Safety stated that all figures 
cited were preliminary and subject to revision but that 
NSC estimates in the past have not varied more than 
1 per cent trom final figures 

Despite the good showing as compared with previous 
vears, the 1957 total of 38,500 killed—and some 1.350.000 
injured in motor vehicle accidents last year—were clo 
quent testimony that further efforts to reduce the toll are 


essential 


Western Governors’ Conference.—Governor Robert | 
Smvlie of Idaho was selected Chairman of the Western 
Governors’ Conference at the conclusion of its 1g58 meet 
ing, held in Colorado Springs, Colorado, February 23-26. 
He will succeed Governor Stephen L. R. McNichols of 
Colorado, host for the February sessions. Governor 
Robert D. Holmes was chosen Vice Chairman. 

Ihe Conterence this vear included tour half-day round 
table sessions on matters vital to the West. The first 
dealt with progress unde 


on “Highways,” 


round table 


the Federal Nid Highway Act of 1956 and the problems 
it had raised in the selection of interstate routes, by pitss 
ing of communities, access limitation and the impact on 
other highways in the states 

The second session, on “Education Beyond the High 
School.” centered on such questions as: How much will 
it cost? What are the potential sources of revenue? What 
can be done to assure effective use of available funds? 

Considered in the third round table, on “Natural 
Resources,” were the impact ot recent United States 
Supreme Court decisions on state water law, the present 
status of mining and considerations lor the improvement 
of the mining economy, and the effects of high trans 
portation rates on development of the West's natural 

The final session, on “Interstate Use of Institutions.” 
examined the teasibilitv and desirability of COOpEralive 
interstate arrangements for special disciplinary cases, 
women prisoners, defective delinquents, or other groups 


requiring special Custodial care 


Colorado Legislation.— The forty-day second session of 
Colorado's Forty-first General Assembly adopted a record 
budget of S62 million, including a new high of S23 mil 
lion tor schools. No new taxes were passed, but the state's 
income is expected to benefit by some Siz million: in 
fiscal 1958-59 as a Hat 15 per cent state income tax reduc 
tion which expired December 41 was not renewed, and a 
new measure was adopted requiring Corporations and 
individuals not subject to withholding tax to estimate 
income tax liability in advance and make quarterly pay 
ments. The added income will help pay for a $1.3 million 
increase over the previous year in school appropriations, 
beginning July 1, 1958, and for salary increases com 
mencing next January to almost all elected state and 
county officials, including legislators and judges but 
excluding district attorneys 

The legislature 
subject to voter approval next November, to streamline 


voted a constitutional amendment. 


the state civil service and give the Governor a modified 
“Little 
Ing IN some 5,000 provisional civil service employees who 


cabinet.” The revision would provide tor blanket 


never have been certified in then jobs: a state personne! 
director to be appointed by the Civil Service Commission 
on the basis of competitive tests: a probationary period 
for new employees: limiting of veterans’ preference to 
entrance and first promotional examinations; and per 
mission to the legislature to exempt from civil service the 
heads of nine state departments (including four already 
exempt) to serve as a confidential staff or “‘litthe cabinet” 
flor the Governor. 

Among other acts the legislature revised Commitment 
and parole policies at the state retormatory and approved 
a S427.000 program for construction at the institution 
It rewrote the state corporation code, to modernize. its 
provisions and to adjust taxes and fees of out-of-state 
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corporations so that they will be in line with obligations 
of Colorado firms. Also adopted were an urban renewal 
bill to permit cities to take advantage of federal grants 
to rehabilitate slum areas; and extension for one year. of 
a 12-mill minimum county school levy as-a condition of 
receiving state school aid. 


Rhode Island Constitutional Revision.--Constitutiona! 
revision is sometimes speedily accomplished in spite ol 
numerous required procedural steps, as witness the fol 
lowing summary of recent action in Rhode Island 

i) At a special session of the legislature last Decem 
ber, the Governor was authorized by law to call a special 
election in January whereby the voters could establish a 
constitutional convention for the limited purpose of 
amending constitutional provisions affecting the election 
laws. (2) In January the special election was held, and 
the vote was in favor of the proposed limited ‘constitu 
tional convention. (3) Within a matter of days, the con 
stitutional convention was convened, and it shortly 
concluded its business, making specific proposals for 
constitutional revision. (4) On February 27 another spe 
cial election was held to act on the proposals of the con 
vention, and the electorate overwhelming approved the 
proposed amendments 

As to substance, the amendments authorize the legisla- 
ture to prescribe the time, place, manner and extent of 
voting by absentee and shut-in voters, and to repeal the 
old requirement of a house-to-house canvass of voters 


every two years. 


Legislative Council Bills.—Bills to establish legislative 
councils were introduced early in the 1958 regular ses 
sions in both Mississippi and Rhode Island. The con- 
templated councils would be empowered to undertake 
interim research and fact-finding, recommend action on 
subjects studied, and provide general bill drafting serv- 
ice for their legislatures. Both would enjoy the custom 
ary powers of subpoena, holding hearings, employment 
of research staff, etc. In Rhode Island, the council would 
number sixteen members, equally divided between the 
two houses and the two political parties. The Mississippi 
council, of eighteen members, would be equally repre- 
sentative of House and Senate. 


* 
Montana Legislative Manual.— The Montana Legislative 
Council has authorized a legislative manual for the 
state’s lawmakers to be ready for mailing in November. 
The manual, to cost no more than $1,500, will be pre 
pared by the Bureau of Government Research at Mon 
tana State University, in cooperation with the Legislativ« 
Council. Similar publications in Kentucky, Louisiana 
and Mississippi have been suggested as patterns for the 
Montana manual. It will cover such subjects as the indi 
vidual legislator, starting the session, organization of the 
Legislative Assembly special services to legislators, con 
tacts with the public, order of business, procedure on the 
floor and enacting a law 


Georgia Junior Colleges.—The Georgia legislature has 
enacted a new program providing state aid for local 
junior colleges at the rate of S300 per pupil per year 
for operations only. Other educational legislation of 
the 19458 session proposes a constitutional amendment to 
permit scholarship grants to prospective teachers and 
suspends compulsory attendance laws in districts where 
schools are closed because of integration orders. 


West Virginia Teachers’ Salaries.—The West Virginia 
legislature has provided for a 10 per cent salary increase 
for the full ume faculty at institutions of higher 
learning.’ 

Another act provides $5 million to finance a three-year 
program of professional revaluation of real property, to 
assure that in all the counties and within each county 
property will be valued on the same basis and assessed 
under the same formula. 


Electronic Processing in Illinois.—On the initiative of 
Secretary of State Charles F. Carpentier, Illinois has just 
completed installation of the first electronic data proc 
essing system designed specifically for a driver licensing 
and control program. The new system provides an efh- 
cient means of maintaining complete, up-to-date records 
for the 4.7 million licensed drivers in the state. It will 
be used in processing drivers license applications, which 
totalled almost 2.4 million in 1957; driver license exami- 
nation records, which amounted to some 675,000 in 1957: 
accounting for fees; recording of accident reports and 
of convictions tor moving trafic violations; and many 
other records which are essential in a driver control 
program. 

The electronic data processing svstem has numerous 
advantages in this field. Using it, Illinois will be able to 
assign a permanent driver's license number to cach 
driver in the state, thus eliminating confusion which 
may result from the fact that manv drivers have the 
same or similar names. The driving record of any mo- 
torist charged with a violation can be determined in 
four minutes. At present, some ten days to two weeks 
elapse between a conviction which requires revocation 
or suspension of a driver's license and notification of the 
license action to the driver. With the new system, this 
time will be cut to a maximum of four days. Likewise, 
applications for drivers’ licenses or renewals will be proc- 
essed in four days, as contrasted to ten days to two weeks 
now. The increased ctheiency is accompanied by a size- 
able reduction in the number of personnel needed to 
handle driver license records. 


Oregon Centennial.—Authorization of presidential 
proclamation in behalf of Oregon's statehood centennial 
next year was the first act—S.].Res. 131—to receive Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's signature during the current session 
of Congress. The proclamation itself was issued Febru- 
ary 14, on Oregon's ggth birthday. Plans are under way 
in the state for a mid-195g Oregon Centennial Exposi- 
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tion and International Trade Fair to celebrate 100 years 
in the Union, since February 14, 1859. 


Conference for Prosecutors.—On February 7-8, Attorney 
General Jack P. F. Gremillion of Louisiana was host in 
New Orleans to almost one hundred parish (county) dis- 
trict attorneys and assistants. The program included 
discussion of civil rights, handling of non-support cases 
under reciprocal laws, extraditions, proposed revisions 
in the state criminal code, and relationships with the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation. The local officials urged 
that this first meeting be followed up by similar confer- 
ences each year. 


Illinois Assembly.—An Illinois Assembly on State Gov- 
ernment, one of a series of such conferences held through- 
out the nation in recent years, met at Monticello, IIli- 
nois, from February 21 to 23 under the sponsorship of 
the University of Illinois. Participants included state 
legislators and administrative officials, local government 
officials, representatives of agriculture, business and labor 
organizations, newspaper correspondents and university 
professors. 

At the conclusion of its discussions the conference 
adopted a summary of its findings concerning the organ- 
ization and operation of state government in Illinois. It 
recommended that increased attention be given to con- 
stitutional revision and amendment; that annual sessions 
of the legislature be held, with the even year sessions 
limited to budgetary matters; that staff facilities for the 
legislature and for the Governor be strengthened; and 
that a number of state administrative officials now elec- 
tive be made appointive. Relative to state administrative 
agencies it suggested consideration of establishment of a 
department of assistance, a department of mental health, 
a state board of higher education and a state board of 
education for the common schools. The assembly urged 
changes in the tax powers of state and local governments 
and recommended abolition of the township system. 

After calling attention to the recent report of the 
Joint Federal-State Action Committee and the earlier re- 
port of the Commission on Intergovernmental Relations, 
it urged more exchange of information among state 
legislatures and between the legislatures and Congress. 


Limitation on Federal Tax Exemption.—Some of the 
barriers to state and local taxation of certain types of 
federal government property were swept away by a series 
of three recent United States Supreme Court decisions 
on cases arising in Michigan. In brief, the three cases 
and opinions were as follows: 

(1) In a seven-two decision, the court held that the 
Borg-Warner Corporation could be billed by Detroit for 
taxes on an industrial plant leased from the federal gov- 
ernment but used by the private firm. (2) In an accom- 
panying seven-two decision, Continental Motors Corpo- 
ration was held to be liable for taxes by Muskegon 
Township on a plant furnished to the firm without 


charge by the federal government (for manufacture of 
army equipment). With regard to these cases, the major- 
ity opinion declared: “Today the United States does 
business with a vast number of private parties. In this 
court the trend has been to reject immunizing these pri- 
vate parties from nondiscriminatory state taxes as a 
matter of constitutional law.” 

(3) In the third case, decided by a five—four split opin- 
ion, it was held that Detroit and Wayne County need 
not refund property taxes paid on airplane parts proc- 
essed by the Murray Corporation for the United States 
Air Force, even though such parts were kept separate in 
the plant and were labeled as United States property. 


Highway Litter Signs.—Signs warning motorists against 
scattering litter on highways are becoming more numer- 
ous among the states. The highway departments of Utah, 
Wisconsin and Wyoming have posted signs that list fines 
provided by recent highway litter laws. The Maryland 
State Roads Commission is placing similar signs at 10- 
mile intervals on the primary road system. Effective 
July 1, penalty signs are to be located in rural areas of 
New York and at entrances and exits of towns. During 
1957 in North Carolina some 1,600 “Keep North Caro- 
lina Clean and Green” signs were placed along state 
highways; signs reading “Litter Deposit, 1,000 Feet” are 
posted at various intervals. 


Reimbursement for Utility Relocation.—A New Mexico 
District Court has upheld the constitutionality of the 
state’s 1957 law providing reimbursement for the cost of 
utility relocation necessitated by highway construction. 
The decision applies to four different suits brought by 
the State Highway Commission and consolidated for 
trial. Having fought the utility reimbursement bill 
through the legislature, the commission announced the 
ruling would be appealed to the State Supreme Court. 

In handing down the decision, District Judge David 
W. Carmody held “that basically the statute is constitu- 
tional and that it is an announcement by the Legislature 
of a change of policy in line with the needs of the time 
and the equities involved.” He denied all the grounds 
of unconstitutionality put forward by commission at- 
torneys. These had included the contention that the law 
violated the state constitutional provisions prohibiting 
the state from making any donation to any person or 
corporation, and prohibiting the legislature from extin- 
guishing any liability or obligation owed to the state. 

Chief State Highway Engineer L. D. Wilson estimates 
reimbursement costs would total between $12 million 
and $15 million during the thirteen-vear span of the 
Interstate Highway System construction. During legisla- 
tive consideration of the bill last year, he estimated total 
costs at $9 million. Since passage of the bill, the State 
Highway Department has been letting projects requiring 
relocation of utilities only after obtaining agreement with 
the utility affected that the responsibility for payment 
of relocation costs would be determined by the eventual 
decision of the courts. 

(Continued on page So) 
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The Council’s 


Executive 


Director 


FFECTIVE May 1, the Council of State Govern- 
ments will have a new Executive Director. 
Frank Bane, the Director for 
twenty years, placed his resignation before the 
Council's Board of Managers at Hot Springs, Arkan- 
sas, last December 6. The Board requested Governor 
William G. Stratton of Illinois, President of the 
Council of State Governments and Chairman of the 
Governors’ Conterence, to appoint a screening com- 
mittee to explore the field and recommend Mr. 
Bane’s successor to the Executive Committee. 

After canvassing the field, the screening commit- 
tee recommended Brevard Crihfield, now Eastern 
Regional Representative of the Council, as the new 
Executive Director. The Executive Committee met 
in Denver, Colorado, on February 26 and elected 
him to that post. 

When resigning as Executive Director the 
Council, Mr. Bane also resigned as Secretary of the 
Governors’ Conference. Its Executive Committee, 
also meeting in Denver on February 26, elected Mr. 
Crihfield the new Secretary. 

In this transition, the operations of the Council 
remain in hands thoroughly familiar with all of its 
functions, goals and methods. For fourteen of the 
twenty years during which Frank Bane has served 


Executive 


ol 
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FRANK BANE 


it, Brevard Crihfield has worked with him, in a 
variety of capacities which have involved the full 
range of its activities. 

Mr. Bane’s decision to retire was based, as he has 
explained, “on just sixty-five reasons.” On April 7, 
1958, he will be 65 years old. Again and again—as 
regards other people in government, business and 
the protessions—he has counseled against any hard 
and fast rule calling for retirement at 65. But in his 
own case he insisted on stepping out of the Execu- 
tive Director's ofice now. We of the Council's staff, 
working under his strong, human, extremely versa- 
tile and unflagging leadership, accepted his verdict 
with great reluctance. But the decision had been 
made deliberately. ““The boss” was firm. 

Mr. Bane thus turns to a new chapter in a life 
which, for almost half a century, has been devoted 
to the public service and which, his friends know, 
will always be actively devoted to it. 

Mr. Bane was born in Smithfield, Virginia, on 
April 7, 1893. He graduated from Randolph-Macon 
College in 1914, did graduate work at Columbia 
University, was a high school principal in Virginia 
at 21 and a superintendent of schools at 23. Follow- 
ing World War I—in which he served with the 
United States Army Air Corps—he was successively 


j 
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Secretary of the Virginia State Board of Charities 
and Correction (1920-23); Director of Public Wel- 
fare in Knoxville, Tennessee (1923-26); Commis- 
sioner of Public Welfare of Virginia (1926-32): and 
Director of the American Public Welfare Associa- 
tion (1932-35). Meantime, he had been a member 
of the President’s Emergency Employment Com- 
mittee (1930-31), and had served with the National 
Institute of Public Administration (1930) and the 
Brookings Institution (1931-35). From 1935 to 1438 
Mr. Bane was the first Executive Director of the 
Federal Social Security Board. 

Since 1938 he has been Executive Director of the 
Council of State Governments and Sec retary of the 
Governors’ Conference. These posts have occupied 
him continuously through each day of the last two 
decades save for emergency services to which he 
was called in World War IL. Thus he was Dire< ton 
of the Division of State and Local Cooperation, 
\dvisory Commission to the Council of National 
Detense member of the Civilian 
Protection Board, Office of Civilian Defense ( 1941); 
Director of Field Operations, Office of Price Admin- 
istration (1941-42) and Director of the Homes 
Utilization Division, National Housing Authority 
(19-43)- 

But the past was prelude, and the wartime assign- 
ments were adjuncts, to the great task of his life 
the Council of State Governments. 

Brevard Crihfield comes to the Executive Dire« 
torship at the age of 42, following many years of 
study and work in the field of government. He was 
born in Bloomington, Ilinois. on February 10, 1916. 
He took his Bachelor's degree in political science at 


(1940-41); a 


the University of Chicago in 1936 and, following a 
period as a young businessman in Chicago, received 
his Master's degree in public administration at the 
Maxwell Graduate School, Svracuse University, New 
York, in 1941. From 1942 to 1944 he was Managing 
Director of the Schenectady, New York. Bureau ol 
Municipal Research. In 1944 he came to the Coun 
cil of State Governments, which has been his profes 
sional life ever since. 

Mr. Crihfield’s first assignment with the Council 
was as its Washington Office Representative, in the 
nation’s capital, from 1944 through 1946. In 1947 he 
became its Midwestern Regional Representative, 
travelling out of Chicago, and Research Director for 
the Council's study and report, Federal Grants-in- 
Aid, published in 1949. Since 1948 he has been East 
ern Regional Representative of the Council, with 
his ofhce in New York. Simultaneously, he has con- 
ducted many other operations for the Council. He 
was Research Director for its study and report, The 
Mental Health Programs of the Forty-Eight States, 
published in 1950. He has long served as Secretary 
of the Parole and Probation Compact Administra- 
tors’ Association and, since its establishment, of the 


BREVARD CRIHFIFLD 


Juvenile Compact Administrators’ Association, for 
both of which the Council is the sec retariat. He has 
worked for years with the Council's Committee on 
Suggested State Legislation and with othe groups 
and committees of state officials and legislators con- 
cerned with special problems. For more than a dec 
ade he has assisted the Secretary of the Governors’ 
Conterence at its annual meetings, where, among 
other duties, he has handled the Conference liaison 
with the nation’s press. 

Thus Mr. Crihfield knows the Council's work and 
that of the Governors’ Conference “from the ground 
up.” He has worked closely with all members of 
the Council's staff and with many hundreds of state 
governmental officials and legislators in all parts of 
the country. 

Phe Council of State Governments was created by 
the states. It is entirely supported and directed by 
the states, and is dedicated wholls to their service. 
Through the years, as state government has grown, 
the states have given the Council steadily increasing 
responsibilities. It was the pride and pleasure of the 
retiring Executive Director to work with all of the 
states in the discharge of those responsibilities, as 
the states directed. It will be the pride and pleasure 
of the new Executive Director to carry on the task. 
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The States and 
the American Federal System 


On February 18 Governor Lane Dwinell of New Hampshire, Chairman of the 
Governors’ Committee on Federal-State Relations and Co-Chairman of the Joint 
Federal-State Action Committee, testified before the House Subcommittee on 
Intergovernmental Relations at Washington. He reviewed the background of 
dex elopments, problems and principles which prompted the creation of the 
Joint Federal-State Action Committee. He summarized the recommendations 
of the Joint Committee as set forth in its first progress report. And he under- 
lined the basic purposes sought by it—the continued vitality, flexibility and 
effectiveness of the American federal system. The text of Governor Dwinell’s 
statement follows in full. 


By Lane 
Governor of New Hampshire 


ne of the great strengths of the American 
system of federal government is the singular 
opportunity it affords for periodic review of 
intergovernmental relationships. Built into it is a 
functional flexibility which permits us to assign 
public responsibilities in response to public needs. 

In recent decades we have seen an increasing 
number of local functions becoming—generally by 
necessity—partial responsibilities of higher levels of 
government, either state or national. This trend has 
meant that the centers of basic decision in many 
spheres have moved farther away from the individ- 
ual in his local government. 

The reasons for this development are well known. 
They include such national emergencies as wars 
and depressions, rapid technological changes, and 
the inability of many state and local governments 
to cope quickly enough with major human prob- 
lems. States and local governments too often in the 
past have not exercised their full responsibilities, 
and have not responded to modern needs as our 
nation became urbanized, more complex, more in- 
terrelated. 


VALUES OF FEDERALISM 


We recognize the demands that had to be met and 
the governmental action that had to be taken. But 
we need, today, to emphasize once more the values 
ot the American federal tradition which aims at 
widespread distribution of powers and_ responsi- 
bilities. 

American federalism means experimentation in 
policy and administration. New ideas, new pro- 
grams, spring up, are tested and rise or fall as ex- 


perience indicates. It means a belief in self-govern- 
ment, in the responsibility of the individual citizen 
for initiative and decisions in local public issues. It 
means relating government to those regional and 
local variations which enrich our culture and sus- 
tain our vitality. 

After each epochal period in American history— 
world wars, depressions, booms or other major 
movements—we may seek to establish a new equi- 
librium in federal-state relations meaningful to our 
times. For we have the unique opportunity not of 
submitting supinely to social forces but rather of 
exercising our free will on the kind of governmental 
structure we desire. The resilient flexibility of our 
system permits us—all of us—to decide which level 
of government will handle which function. 

Thus, an activity formerly local in nature may 
require national action for emergency purposes and 
be assigned to a national program. Another func- 
tion may require combined national, state and local 
action; or a function assumed at the federal level at 
one time may have served its stimulative purpose 
and can now be assigned to state or local govern- 
ments. Another activity may still require federal 
participation but the degree of participation may be 
altered—either up or down. 

It is this flexibility of action and decision that is 
the hidden strength within the sinews of the Ameri- 
can federal system. This in part is what makes us 
independent and free. As a consequence, the opera- 
tion of the federal system requires continuing at- 
tention to insure its vitality and to retain, through 
strong state and local government, this elasticity 
of popular decision. 


WHAT THE STATES HAVE DONE 


Two major trends in the postwar period make it 
important as never before to take advantage of the 
opportunity our system affords for re-examining 
intergovernmental responsibilities. 

The first involves the urgent international obli- 
gations which the United States has assumed as the 
major power of the free world. The need for the 
national government to concentrate on the global 
problems of defense, cold war, diplomacy, foreign 
aid, and scientific progress is at a critical point in 
our history. The survival of free society depends on 
the maximum use of our human and physical re- 
sources in seeking and securing a viable peace. 

The second is the resurgence and revitalization 
of state and local government since the end of 
World War II. Measured either in dollars and cents 
or in services rendered or in the greater efficiency 
of governmental organization, the states have given 
dramatic evidence of their will and ability to meet 
the major domestic problems of our day. 

To be specific, from 1946 to 1956: 

—The states alone increased from $1 billion to $4 billion 
their expenditures for elementary and secondary edu- 
cation; 

—They expanded the costs for the care and treatment 
of patients in mental hospitals from $167 million to 
$662 million; 

—They raised highway expenditures from $1 billion to 
$5.4 billion; and 

—Total expenditures have now mounted to a record 
high of approximately $17.4 billion, including borrow- 
ing, but excluding federal grants and unemployment 
compensation; 

—Thev have enacted new taxes and increased and 
widened existing taxes until they now (1957) obtain 
in tax revenue alone approximately $14.5 billion as 
compared with $6 billion in 1947. An additional $2.9 
billion is raised by borrowing and by certain proprietary 
enterprises and trust funds. 


Movement has not only taken place on the finan- 
cial side. The states have buttressed their organiza- 
tional structures to meet the requirements of a mod- 
ern, rapidly moving era. 

On the legislative side: 

Thirty-six states now have active legislative councils 
for systematic research and discussion of policy problems 
-Twenty-five state legislatures have specialized staffs to 
help appropriations and financial committees; 
—Fourteen states and three territories now have annual 
sessions of their legislatures: 

-Bill drafting services, statutory codification and law 
revision, and legislative reference services are spreading 
in every state. 

-In the last ten years, twenty-six states have reappor 


tioned their legislatures. 
On the executive side: 


The states have made great improvements in their 
capacity to manage large and complex operations: 
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—Approximately forty states organized little Hoover 
Commissions in the last ten years to reorganize and 
make more effective their administrative systems; 
—The states have a new awareness of executive responsi- 
bility, systematic budgeting, proper planning and co- 
ordination, and purposeful consolidation of related 
activities: 

—Professional and scientific personnel of high caliber 
in many fields have been recruited and are being re- 
tained; 

—Operating procedures are being improved markedly 
as modern electronic devices are being more widely 
employed. 


On the judicial side: 


—Over half the states have effectively functioning judi- 
cial councils and conferences; 

—In just the last few years sixteen states provided for 
full-time court administrative officers; 

—State court systems are being simplified and the Chief 
Justice is becoming an effective head of the state’s 
judicial system; 

—The trial and appeal process has been expedited in 
recent years and the cost of litigation reduced. 


WHAT THE STATES MUST STILL DO 


No one, therefore, should underrate the ability 
and determination of the states to meet their re- 
sponsibilities despite the need for large-scale federal 
action in certain areas. We also cannot, however, 
minimize the deficiencies which still have to be 
corrected to achieve strong, vital state governments. 

In brief, these include: 


—Reapportionment and redistricting of state legislatures 
for greater equality of re presentation; 

—Revision and modernization of many outdated consti- 
tutional provisions; 

—Greater extension of home rule to localities: 
—Increased concern and attention to urban and metro 
politan problems; 

—Modernization of tax and fiscal policies now obsolete; 
—The attraction and retention of more top-quality ad 
ministrative talent on a career basis. 


Phis convergence of vastly expanded interna- 
tional obligations on the tederal side and the visible 
resurgence ol responsible action on the state side set 
the stage today tor using to the fullest extent the 
potential benefits of a federal system. We have the 
opportunity and the obligation to decide for our- 
selves how best to use our national reservoir of 
thought, time and energy through the effective 
assignment and reassignment of functions and 
finances. 


THE JOINT COMMITTEE'S PROCEDURE 


It is in the light of this total situation that the 
Governors’ Conterence—long concerned with fed- 
eral-state relations—directed its Chairman to ap- 
point a committee of Governors to meet with a 
committee appointed by the President to recom- 
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mend action for achieving sound relationships 
among the various levels of government. 

These two groups met regularly from August to 
December of last year. On each occasion the Gov- 
ernors’ Committee met separately, considered each 
proposal individually and came to an agreed posi- 
tion before meeting jointly with the Federal Com- 
mittee. | am happy to report to you that every ac- 
tion recommended by the Governors in the report 
was a unanimous one. 

It was an intensive, hard-working experience, but 
a tremendously rewarding and historic one. The 
federal representatives, and the committee of ten 
Governors, from all parts of the nation and repre- 
senting different points of view, agreed on a basic 
purpose: to increase the responsibilities and powers 
of the states wherever possible and proper and to 
make available suitable sources of revenue to in- 
sure their fulfillment. 

The two committees concentrated their first 
efforts not on general propositions, but on specifi 
issues, for we were all determined on action, not on 
merely filing another research report. Major studies 
in this field already had been made—notably the 
report of the National Commission on Intergovern 
mental Relations—and these provided basic back- 
ground for our deliberations. 

The five months of intensive discussion on many 
carefully prepared proposals concluded with unani- 
mous agreement of the two committees and the 
Joint Committee on the series of limited steps in- 
corporated in our first progress report. It was sub- 
mitted by Governor William G. Stratton of Illinois, 
Chairman of the Governors’ Conference, to the 
Executive Committee of the Governors’ Conference 
last December 6, in Hot Springs, Arkansas. The 
Executive Committee adopted a resolution directing 
that the report be submitted to all Governors for 
their immediate consideration, requesting the com- 
mittee to continue its work in this field and making 
the report a major item for discussion at the forth- 
coming Governors’ Conference. 


THE RECOMMENDATIONS 


The report has been submitted to you and I shall 
not discuss the recommendations in great detail. | 
want to emphasize, however, that they are made in 
the belief that state and local governments can as- 
sume the obligations suggested and can and should 
continue these programs. 

There are always advantages to be gained from a 
fresh view and there certainly will be flexibilities 
required within the programs to meet the diverse 
conditions in the forty-eight states. But the quality 
of these programs should not be impaired. We all 
feel that the work of the Joint Committee is in no 
way an indirect means for reducing the social and 
economic programs of recent decades. We feel, 


rather, that many of them can be enriched by the 
diversified administrations of state and local gov- 
ernments; that they can be handled more effectively 
and responsibly; and that the states should and can 
obtain the resources to finance them. 

I have divided the recommendations of the Joint 
Committee into four general groups: 


Those which urge discontinuance of certain federal 
grants and full financial responsibility by the states 
Those which suggest an increased degree of state and 
local participation in financing cooperative programs 
Those which do not call for financial interchange, 
but urge increased effort by the states to meet major 
modern problems. 


Those which deal with small, stimulative grants. 


I should like to discuss these recommendations 
briefly from the primary viewpoint of state action. 


1. Full Financial Responstbility—State and Local 


There were two recommendations for discontinu 
ing federal grants and for full assumption of finan- 
cial responsibility by the states. 

Vocational Education. The older programs of vo- 
cational education are well established and agencies 
for their operation exist in every state. The need for 
the relatively small financial stimulation by the fed- 
eral government is over. State and local govern- 
ments now contribute four-fifths of the total pro- 
gram and should be able to assume the remainder. 

Small grants for practical nurses’ training began 


in 1957. The states should accelerate the practical 
nurse training programs rapidly and assume the 
small cost of this program as soon as possible—but 
no later than the present terminal date of the fed 
eral grant. 

Small grants for vocational education in fishery 


trades and industry also began in 1957. State 
sources, however, are adequate to handle these 
modest sums and the states concerned should assume 
these obligations now. 

Municipal Waste Treatment Plants. The con- 
struction of local waste treatment facilities is and 
should be continued as primarily a local and state 
responsibility. In recent years much has been ac- 
complished by localities in this field. Much more 
can and should be done by state and local coopera 
tion and without the small federal grant which ac- 
counts for 10-12 per cent of total construction out- 
lay in this field. 

The states should now strengthen their watet 
pollution control programs to insure effective anti- 
pollution action. They should take necessary steps 
to expand the capacities of municipalities to raise 
funds to finance waste treatment facilities. They 
should enact legislation—as many have already done 
—to provide, when necessary, financial assistance to 
localities for construction of facilities. 
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2. Increased Financial 


Local 


Responstbility—State and 


Another recommendation dealt with increasing 
and defining the degree of participation of the states 
and localities in the financing of a federal-state-local 
cooperative program. 

Natural Disaster Relief. The primary responsi 
bility for disaster relief lies with private, local and 
state agencies. Federal financial assistance should 
only come into play in disasters of great magnitude. 
The committee, therefore, recommended that fed 
eral cash assistance for temporary repair or replace 
ment of public facilities should only be given after 
minimum expenditures had been made by the states 
ind localities. The schedule of suggested minimum 
expenditures is included in the report. 

Several steps are suggested in the report by which 
the states can move now to be ready financially for 
natural disasters. 


\ disaster emergency fund might be created from 


which loans or grants to local governments or direct 
expenditures for disaster relief could be made. 

\ natural disasters powers act might be enacted 
authorizing the Governor to borrow up to a certain 
maximum for disaster relief purposes 


The Governor may be authorized to use for disaster 


] 


relief anv unencumbered or unobligated funds al 


ready appropriated. 


3. No Financial Interchange, but Accelerated Ac 
tion—State and Local 


Iwo recommendations do not involve anv im 
mediate financial interchange but do increase thx 
responsibility and capability of the states to meet 
important problems of our times. 

ftomic Energy. The report suggests the strength 
ening of state government by defining and expand 
ing their responsibilities in the field of peaceful 
uses of atomic energy. We believe that a greatet 
share of responsibility for the promotion and regu 
lation of the peacetime uses of atomic energy, par- 
ticularly where it concerns the health and safety of 
our citizens, should be vested in state government. 
Recommendations to accomplish this are included 
in the report for amendment to the Atomic Energy 
\ct of 1954. 

Che states themselves can provide now: 

First, for top-level coordination of all aspects of 


atomic energy regulation and development, pref- 
erably by an agency directly responsible to the 


Governor. 
Secondly, for studies of the many special prob 


lems such as workmen’s compensation, zoning, pol- 
lution control, utility regulation, radiation disposi- 
tion arising from the increased use of nuclear ma- 


terials. 


Thirdly—and perhaps) most importantly—for 


training programs for state personnel who will be 


concerned with the regulation and development ol 
atomic energy and for participation in the AEC 
training programs. 

Urban Renewal. To date the states as a whole 
have not been active in this field. They are, how- 
ever, developing a greater concern and are increas- 
ingly able to add to the total effort of attacking 
slums and preventing urban deterioration. 

We therefore recommended that the states should 
be ready to assist their communities in this field 
technically and financially. Each state should create 
an agency with special responsibility for handling 
problems of urban development, housing and met- 
function, this 
responsibility—eithe: 


ropolitan planning. As early 


agency can assume fiscal 
through loans or grants—for planning advances in 
connection with urban renewal projects. 

It is our belief that state effort should add to the 
total investm 


hasts, urban blight and in promoting urban health 


ent in attacking, on a comprehensive 


4. Small Stimulative Grants 


We recognized that from time to time small fed 
eral grants to the states may be helpful in stimu 
lating programs to meet a national emergency on 
to further a strong national objective. When pro 
posals for such grants are made, we recommended a 
number of guiding considerations. There should be 
very caretul selectivity; a clear-cut national inter- 
terminal mechanisms 
should be included; and the maximum flexibility 
control should rest with the 


est should exist: built-in 
and administrative 


states and localities. 


FAXES AND FUNCTIONS 


These recommendations for increased financial 


responsibility, we felt, should be accompanied by 
a recommendation for widening the tax revenuc 
sources available to the states to carry out these pro- 
grams. The committee felt that each of the func- 
tions should be considered on its merits and not in 
relation to any spec ific tax. However, it also agreed 
that tax sources should be relinquished by the na 
tional government as additional functions and re- 
sponsibilities are assumed. Agreement was reached, 
as indicated in the report, on making a portion of 
the federal tax on local telephone service available 
to the states. 

Fhe Local Telephone Service Tax. We agreed 
that the local telephone service tax is a logical rev- 
enue source for state and local governments. The 
committee, therefore, recommended that up to 4o 
per cent of the federal tax on local telephone serv- 
ice be credited to those states which enact a new or 
additional 4 per cent local telephone tax. At the end 

(Continued on page 79) 
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North Dakota this year—from last October 27 through the same date next au- 
tumn—is conducting statewide and diverse events and programs to celebrate the 
rooth anniversary of the birth of Theodore Roosevelt. It is doing so with special 
pride because of the large place his experience in the state had in TR's life. In 
the following account Governor John E. Davis tells of the formation of the North 
Dakota Theodore Roosevelt Centennial Commission, summarizes the theme the 
celebration has taken and points up its outstanding features. 


N KEEPING with the progressive thinking of North 
Dakota people, the Thirty-fifth Legislative As- 
sembly approved H.B. No. 547, March 11, 1957, 

which established a commission for the commemo- 
ration of the 1ooth anniversary of the birth of 
Theodore Roosevelt and made an appropriation of 
$10,000 to carry out the purpose of the act. 

The North Dakota Theodore Roosevelt Cen- 
tennial Commission is composed of nineteen mem- 
bers plus the Governor (Chairman), the President 
of the Senate, and the Speaker of the House. 

At its first organizational meeting, the commis- 
sion hired an executive director and developed 
broad policies for conducting a statewide observ- 
ance. One month later, the newly hired director, 
whose office is in the State Capitol, presented a sug- 
gested program and committee assignments for each 
category of activity. 

Theodore Roosevelt is immortalized as the twen- 
ty-sixth President of the United States. He was one 
of the world’s greatest teachers of the philosophy of 
free government and developed the basic program 
of conservation of natural resources. 


TR AND CITIZENSHIP 


The theme of the Centennial—October 27, 1957 
to October 27, 1958—has been declared “Responsible 
Citizenship,” and the Centennial’s major purpose 
is to make Roosevelt's teachings and principles a 
driving force to strengthen and inspire the Ameri- 
can people. “Responsible Citizenship” is obtained 
through self-discipline combined with a devotion to 
the public good. 

Roosevelt himself said, “In the long run, success 
or failure will be conditioned upon the way in 
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which the average man, the average woman, does his 
or her duty, first in the ordinary, everyday affairs 
otf life, and next in those great occasional crises 
which call for the heroic virtues. The average citi- 
zen must be a good citizen if our republics are to 
succeed.” 

The Theodore Roosevelt Centennial offers an 
opportunity for the American people to realize and 
appreciate the ideal of greatness that was ever be- 
fore Theodore Roosevelt—the greatness that is built 
on personal character, faith in God and man .. . 
responsibility, brotherhood and the fire of high pur- 
pose in the heart. 

Theodore Roosevelt publicly stated, “I never 
would have been President if it had not been for 
my experience in North Dakota and we in 
North Dakota are justifiably proud. He is the only 
U. S. President who has ever lived in our state. 

“TR” undoubtedly never thought while living 
and ranching in the Badlands of North Dakota in 
the 1880's that a national memorial park would be 
established more than fifty years later as a memorial 
to his enduring contributions to the conservation of 
the country’s natural resources for public benefit. 
However, Theodore Roosevelt National Memorial 
Park was established by Act of Congress April 25, 
1947, thereby giving North Dakota the first na- 
tional Memorial Park in-the United States. Today, 
it is still the only national memorial park in the 
nation. 


CENTENNIAL FEATURES 
Although the Centennial observance is rapidly 
developing along many avenues, the major ones are: 
(Continued on page 8o) 
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In this article William H. Eells, Coordinator of Atomic 


Development Activities 


in Ohio, describes the origin, purposes and operation of the state’s pioneering 
atomic energy law, adopted last spring. The author reports that through the 
work it requires of state departments and agencies, of the Coordinator and of 
an Ohio Atomic Energy Board, the law is proving to be a strong aid for the 
state’s present and future atomic development. Before coming to the Coordina- 
tor’s post, Mr. Eells was a member of the political science faculty at Ohio 
Wesleyan University and Director of its Institute of Practical Politics. 


Ohio’s Atom Law: 
A New Role for State 


Government 


By H. 


H10, like a number of other states, is pionee: 
ing in a new role for state government—one 
which promises to become more complex 

with the passing of each year. No state can ignore 
the implications which a nuclear age is having on 
the processes. of state and local governments. Cer- 
tainly the time is at hand for each state to take a 
realistic look at its position and what it needs to 
do to implement the demands and encourage the 
optimum in the development of the peaceful appli- 
cations of atomic energy. 

After a recent visit I had with the Chairman of 
the Atomic Energy Commission, | left Washington 
with the distinct impression that, while the federal 
government still pre-empts the states for the most 
part in this field, more administrative responsibili 
ties will be turned over, or shared with the states 
in the very near future. This is certainly the time 
to gain what I would call “launching speed” in or- 
ganizing our governmental machinery to further 
the peaceful development of the atom, and at the 
same time take the precautions needed to protect 
the health of our citizenry. 

As one of the largest industrial states in the 
Union, Ohio felt the impact of the passage of the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954, which made vast quan- 
tities of nuclear materials available to private 
users, or to operators of facilities who could pro- 
duce or utilize the material. Even though owner- 
ship of such material is still reserved to the federal 
government, this did much to stimulate the use of 
nuclear energy in research, medicine and private 
industry. To date these users are found in fifty-three 
communities, including all the larger municipali- 
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ties, distributed in more than half of Ohio’s eightv- 


eight counties. 
GETTING STARTED 

Events leading to the enactment of Ohio's first 
atom law were hastened by this stimulus and the 
growing general interest in atomic development 
within the state. Following the Governors’ Confe1 
ence of 1956, held in Atlantic City, New Jersey, 
Ohio officials called together some 650 leaders in 
industry, medicine, agriculture and research for 
the Ohio Conference on the Peacetime 
Nuclear Energy and Radiation Safety. A complete 
report of its proceedings has been published. The 
conference passed a resolution calling upon the 
Governor of Ohio to appoint an advisory council 
on atomic energy consisting of lay leaders and state 
This formed within itself seven 
study groups, each dealing with a specific subject, 
namely, health and safety, compensation and_ in- 
surance, regulations and controls, agriculture, re- 
search, education and personnel, and industrial 
development. The study groups met, some being 
more active than others, and made comprehensive 
reports. The state provided the part-time services 
of an executive secretary and paid expenses for 
council members. .A considerable amount of interest 
was generated as a result and some valuable ground- 
work was accomplished. 

When the next, 102nd General Assembly, con- 
vened, two bills of similar intent were introduced 
to formalize and give legal sanction to what ap 
peared to be a definite responsibility for the state. 
Governor C. William O'Neill had indicated his 
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interest on a number of occasions, and along with 
State Senator Gordon Renner of Cincinnati, a past 
Speaker of the Ohio House, and other sponsors of 
the bill, evidenced much foresight in encouraging 
enactment of Ohio's first atom law, which was 
adopted on May 28, 1957. 

The Ohio law was patterned after the model bill 
proposed by the Council of State Governments and 
the New England Committee on Atomic Energy, but 
contained a number of changes and additions which 
were definitely an improvement, and have already 
proven the seriousness of purpose with which the 
sponsors considered this legislation. \ number of 
the plans that have been brought forward through- 
out the country since the model bill are lacking in 
realism. As a political scientist with a_ practical 
approach, I personally believe that, when establish- 
ing any new role for government, you must face the 
political facts of life. Until the states have had more 
time to trv and evaluate this new role, there should 
be cooperation with and as little disruption to ex- 
isting agencies and established lines of authority as 
possible. Although some of the states have first 
passed legislation dealing with only specific phases 
of atomic energy, such as the registration of all users 
of ionizing radiation, I believe Ohio's legislators 
were wise in establishing a general law setting up 
the basic machinery needed to look at the problem 
of future legislation as a whole, and to make a care- 
ful study as to actual and practical needs, before 
enacting new codes and laws. For the most part, 
where possible, future legislation should be based 
on substantiated and sound data, which in turn 
should be based on experience. 


DEPARTMENTAL RESPONSIBILITIES 


The Ohio law contains three major provisions: 
(1) it makes certain requirements of the several 
state departments and agencies; (2) it establishes 
the position of a Coordinator of Atomic Develop- 
ment Activities for the state; (3) it provides for an 
Atomic Energy Advisory Board. 

The Departments of Health, Industrial Relations, 
Highways, Insurance, Natural Resources, the In- 
dustrial Commission, the Public Utilities Commis- 
sion, and various other departments, as the Gov- 
ernor may direct, are required to initiate and pur- 
sue continuing studies. These are to be made when 
needed, for changes in the laws and regulations ad- 
ministered by them that would arise from the pres 
ence within the state of special nuclear materials 
and by-product materials and from the operation of 
production or utilization facilities. The depart- 
ments are also to make recommendations, based 
upon the above studies, for the enactment of laws 
or amendments to laws administered by them, and 
are to propose such amendments to regulations 
issued by them as appear to be necessary. The Co- 


ordinator of Atomic Development Activities is to 
be kept fully and currently informed by these de- 
partments as to their activities relating to atomic 
energy. 

To date, each of the specific departments men 
tioned has already taken steps relative to fulfilling 
this obligation under the new law. Several of the 
other departments and agencies of state government, 
namely, the Department of Commerce which in 
cludes the Fire Marshal's office, the Department ol 
Highway Safety which includes the State Highway 
Patrol, and the Adjutant General's department, 
have been active in taking appropriate measures 
to relate this new state endeavor to their fields. One 
has to keep in mind that it is not easy for a state 
department or agency suddenly to find itself faced 
with another obligation, especially one involving 
such a complex field. Therefore, patience and guid- 
ance are needed on the part of a coordinator. I have 
been pleasantly surprised by the general willing 
ness of the departments to accept these new responsi- 
bilities, and impressed by the genuine interest they 
have in the importance of atomic energy. 


THE ADVISORY BOARD 


The Atomic Energy Advisory Board consists ol 
eleven members appointed and serving at the pleas 
ure of the Governor. They receive no compensation 
but are reimbursed for expenses in connection with 
their duties. The law specifies that one member 
shall be the coordinator, one shall be a person rep- 
resenting labor, one representing management, one 
a doctor of medicine, two shall be persons with sci- 
entific training relating to the atomic energy field, 
and five other members may or may not have the 
qualifications of the previously specified members. 

At its first meeting, the board selected its own 
officers. It chose the Dean of the College of Medicine 
of Ohio State University, a man with a world repu- 
tation for his work and research in the field of can- 
cer and blood diseases, as Chairman; as Vice-Chair- 
man, a prominent physicist at the Case Institute of 
Technology; and as their Secretary, the Coordina- 
tor of Atomic Development Activities. The rest of 
the membership includes the President of the Cin- 
cinnati Gas and Electric Company, the Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Ohio Federation of Labor, the Di- 
rector of the Department of Radiology of Western 
Reserve University, an attorney at law with the Ohio 
firm of Squire, Sanders and Dempsey, the Chief 
Engineer of Nuclear Products of the H. K. Ferguson 
Company, the Manager of the Depatiment of Phys- 
ics at Battelle Memorial. Institute, the General 
Manager of the Aircraft Nuclear Propulsion De- 
partment of the General Electric Company, and the 
President of Capital University, who served as the 
Chairman of the former Governor's Advisory Coun- 
cil. 
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The duties of the board are (1) to review the 
studies, policies and activities developed by the 
several departments; (2) to review atomic develop- 
ment within the United States and elsewhere, both 
scientific and regulatory, relating to the peacetime 
uses of atomic energy; (3) to make recommenda- 
tions to the Governor and to the State Coordinator; 
and (4) to furnish the Coordinator, or to any state 
department, such technical advice as may be re- 
quired upon all matters relating to the production 
or use of atomic energy and the protection and wel- 
fare of persons emploved in industries so engaged. 

These are the technicians representing their fields 
of endeavor and advisors immediately available to 
the state. 


PHE COORDINATOR 


With the establishment of the position of Coordi- 
nator of Atomic Development Activities, Ohio be- 
came the first state to provide for a full-time atomic 
chief. Several other states have since followed with 
full-time officials and a number of the eastern states 
have had part-time officials concerned with atomic 
affairs. In Ohio the Coordinator is appointed by 
the Governor with the advice and consent of the 
State Senate, and serves at the Governor's pleasure, 
receiving a salary comparable to other department 
heads. 

The law specifies that his duties include (1) to 
serve as an advisor to the Governor regarding 
atomic industrial development within the state and 
as coordinator of the development and regulatory 
activities relating to the commercial uses of atomic 
energy; (2) to serve as a deputy ol the Governor 
for cooperation with the federal government and 
the other states; (3) to coordinate the studies and 
proposals of the several departments with the activi- 
ties and studies of the Atomic Energy Advisory 
Board, those of other states, and the United States 
Atomic Energy Commission; and (4) to keep the 
Governor and the several departments informed as 
to private and public activities, enlisting their co 
operation and furthering such development as is 
consistent with the health, safetv and welfare of the 
people. 

While some have questioned the advisability on 
the necessity of an ofhce of Coordinator, experience 
to date in the ofhce of the Coordinator and in the 
various state departments affected is continually 
proving that this is more than just a public health 
problem alone, or an insurance matter, or a work- 
men’s compensation problem, but involves all ol 
- these various facets of state government. In view of 
the complexity of the subject matter, the possibility 
of duplication of effort, and the contusion that 
often results from one department not knowing 
what the other is doing, the position of Coordinator 
appears to be an answer. 


Governor O'Neill again evidenced his genuine 
interest in placing the proper emphasis on this new 
role for state government by having the Coordina- 
tor take part in his weekly cabinet meetings. As a 
result, the department heads are more and more 
becoming informed as to what is being done in the 
field and are able to maintain a closer relationship 
between their departments and the Coordinator's 
othce. 

Some states have inquired as to what should be 
the qualifications of the man serving as coordinator. 
Iwo states, so far, Arizona and Michigan, have 
specifically listed such qualifications in’ proposed 
legislation. The task, basically, of course, is admin- 
istrative, and I have found my training as a uni- 
versity administrator and teacher over the past years 
most usclul. Several of my scientist friends have ex- 
pressed the belief that it is probably best that the 
Coordinator not be one particularly associated with 
a professional group in the field of atomic energy, 
where interprofessional controversies and prejudices 
might be a disadvantage to him in dealing with the 
many implications. 

Although this is definitely an area where politics 
should not enter, the person holding the position 
of Coordinator must have an understanding ol 
practical politics, knowing how to get along with 
department heads, members of the General Assem- 
bly, congressional committees and, most certainly, 
the press. 

While the Coordinator in Ohio is not responsible 
to the Atomic Energy Advisory Board, but rathe 
directly responsible to the Governor, I feel it is ab- 
solutely essential that he should work very closely 
with the board, keeping them completely informed 
and seeking their counsel, in an effort to maintain 
the very best working relationship. 


SOME PROBLEMS INVOLVED 


A few of the implications and immediate con- 
cerns which have presented themselves since we 
started operation in October of 1957 are worth 
noting here. 

First, the always allimportant and primary con 
sideration of finance and budgetary matters had to 
be resolved for the board and the Coordinator's 
ofhee. Fortunately, the Ohio General Assembly pro 
vided funds on a limited basis, and by the time of 
the next legislative session we will have a much 
better idea of the administrative costs of the pro 
gram. 

Second, the matter of personnel. The policy of the 
Coordinator's office has been to keep its personnel 
to a minimum, with the thought of adding to it as 
experience shows the need. The phases of the pro 
gram relating to specific departments have been 
handled satisfactorily by each department’s existing 
personnel. Training of personnel who are capable 
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of interpreting the technical implications involved 
presents a problem, but one the solution of which 
may in part be aided by legislation at the present 
session of Congress. The Public Health Center at 
Cincinnati can be of help to many states, as can state 
universities and local research centers. The Coordi- 
nator has found it most helpful to have a trained 
engineer attached to the office, one who has been 
with the state's Division of Industrial Safety and 
Hygiene, for joint AEC inspections and interpreting 
of data on proposed projects. 

A third administrative concern is one of dissemi- 
nating information and keeping the various state 
departments, as well as the general public and 
private users, informed as to what is going on in 
the field. It is here that our media of communica- 
tion must continually be appraised. As previously 
mentioned, the cabinet sessions provide an excellent 
opportunity to inform department heads. A com- 
plete report each month is given to the Governor 
by the Coordinator, plus special written and oral 
reports when necessary. In Ohio it has been most 
valuable to consider the office of Coordinator as a 
clearing house of all atomic development activities 
for the state, and a central source which government 
officials as well as private citizens may contact for 
information. 

I have discovered a considerable amount of in- 
terest among lay groups, especially the farmers, in 
the discussion of the peaceful applications of atomic 
energy. Their willingness to have such discussion 
programs has proved to be a very effective opening 
for clearing up misconceptions and fears about the 
atom and the problem of radiation. 

While trying to maintain the proper public in- 
formation phase of the program, I have been seek- 
ing in these initial months to work without fanfare 
or excessive publicity. As I am sure many will ap- 
preciate, one feels a tremendous responsibility on 
his shoulders who holds a top level position in state 
government in an office which has never existed 
before and where there are no precedents to follow 
I have felt it extremely necessary to weigh carefully 
all decisions and comments so as not to appear to 
be a “knight in shining armor,” charging in all di- 
rections and getting nowhere. 

Another of the immediate concerns upon assum- 
ing my new duties was to locate all licensed users 
of radioactive materials and all facilities within the 
state, and in turn make sure the several interested 
state departments, as well as the Fire Marshal and 
the State Patrol, had such information for distribu- 
tion to local fire and police units. Although we 
should go slow in enacting new codes and legisla- 
tion, we cannot wait for too much experience in the 
fire-fighting or emergency aspects. The Coordina- 


tor’s office has been working very closely with the 
Fire Marshal's office, the radiological division of 
the Ohio Civil Defense program and the State High- 
way Patrol to make sure that, should an incident 
occur within the state, we would be ready to handle 
it. The information we have gathered pertaining to 
users has been most helpful; in order to save time, 
personnel and money, the coordinator’s records have 
been completely mechanized by applying IBM pro- 
cedures. As time goes on, with the increase in users, 
I am hopeful that we will find this a worth-while 
endeavor. 

We must go all the way in the matter of public 
health and safety. Ohio is proud of the fact that it 
was the first state to inaugurate a program of 
monthly monitoring of all surface waters for radio- 
activity through its State Department of Health. It 
performed a commendable job in these initial years. 
The training of our fire and police personnel, who 
in turn are carrying the information to appropriate 
agencies on the local levels of government, has 
proven to be worth while. We are determined to do 
everything necessary to make this a safe state for 
the development of atomic energy. 

Of concern, also, has been our wish to maintain 
the very finest relationship with the Atomic Energy 
Commission and other federal agencies. We have 
found them most cooperative and willing to lend 
us the assistance we have requested. 


\ POSITIVE FORWARD STEP 


In conclusion, I can report: First, the Ohio law 
is a positive forward step for the present and the 
future. It is of help to the growth of industry, medi- 
cine and agriculture and at the same time it reas- 
sures the public as to the safety and health implica- 
tions. Second, it gives legal sanction in this field 
without establishing a vast new regulatory agency. 
Instead, the law lends itself to a favorable and re- 
ceptive climate for the development of atomic en- 
ergy by orderly procedures—for the most part 
through the use of already existing channels in 
state government. Third, it provides an immediate 
working program for the state to use in considering 
and charting its future course, and in its attempt to 
give leadership and aid to the local governments. 

It would be most presumptuous for me, after so 
short a period of operations, to go into all of the 
ramifications of the problem, or to list the areas in 
which we feel we may be successful. Our sincere de- 
sire is to share our experiences and cooperate with 
our fellow states in a pioneering effort to meet new 
obligations. I dare say that a year from now we all 
will have made vital contributions in gaining 
“launching speed” in this new role for state govern- 


ment. 
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Training School 


for North Carolina’s 


Highway Safety Personnel 


By Epwarp SCHEIDT 


NE MORNING more than three vears ago Colo 

nel James R. Smith, commanding ofhcer of 

North Carolina's 
patrol, came to my office with an idea of surprising 


award-winning highway 
simplicity vet, when adopted’ and put into opera 
tion, one that has proved of great value in the field 
of driver education. 

Within a few minutes Col. Smith had outlined 
the basic 
tially to this: “Why not train our own state troopers 
and license examiners in better driving practices by 
means of an intensive, college-level driver education 
course?” 

The idea was approved, and immediate steps were 
taken to implement the program, which has since 
attracted nationwide attention. 

At Chapel Hill, on the campus of the University 
of North Carolina, the Institute of Government 
renders a unique service to and for North Carolina 


facts of his idea, which amounted essen 


public ofhcialdom. In a year’s time, dozens of train 
ing sessions are held in the institute’s million-dollar 
building for state, county and community public 
officials, at which discussion, classroom and field 
work leads to better qualified and trained govern- 
mental personnel. 

It was to the Institute of Government and its long 
Albert Coates, that the 
Motor Vehicles Department turned for assistance 
in establishing what we believe is the nation’s first 
college-level, driver training course for state high 
way troopers and license examiners. 

In North Carolina the highway patrol is com 
posed of 581 officers and men and the licensing force 
numbers another 161. All of them are in dailv touch 
with the driving population, of which we have some 


time director and founder, 


1,700,000. 


the actual establishment of the driver 


course, 


Prior to 
education we reasoned that these very peo- 
ple tend to eliminate what had been pointed out 
as a basic weakness in our over-all traffic safety pro- 
gram—the need for a thorough and competently 
administered education program far and 
that which the beginning driver receives. As Col 
Smith has stated, “If every secondary school in the 


bevond 


nation were to provide driver education for all of 
its eligible students, there would still be literalls 
millions of other drivers on the roads, legally 
licensed, but without a fundamental understanding 


of good, or even adequate, safe driving practices.” 

The decision to initiate a driver education course 
for our uniformed personnel was based largely on 
the knowledge that such personnel exert great in- 
fluence in the state and in the communities where 
thev are stationed. So, during the summer of 1955, 
a pilot group of veteran highway patrolmen assem- 
in the halls of the Institute of Government 
and began the first three-week course in driver edu- 


cation, designed to mold 


bled 


them into better informed 
and sater drivers. Any skeptics among them were 
the first day's session, which 
ran from 8:00 a.m. throug! 


veteran non-com was heard 


soon convinced. Afte: 


$:45 p-m., at least one 
to remark, “I've learned 
more here today about safe driving practice then | 


did in fifteen vears of patrolling the highways.’ 
OBJECTIVES AND COURSES 


Arrangements were made to obtain the services of 
Tom Seals, education consultant for the \ssociation 
of Casualty and Surety Companies and nationally 
prominent as a driver education instructor. As a re 
sult he has assisted Motor Vehicle Department per- 
sonnel in the driver education field in conducting 
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the course. Jointly, a training schedule was set up 
for the initial and subsequent courses, based on 
three major objectives: 

1. To quality 
driver education representatives in the training of 
school bus drivers. (Driver 
tives are Motor Vehicles Department personnel as 


lected state troopers to assist 


education representa- 


signed primarily to the training and certifving of 
the state’s school bus drivers.) 

2. To prepare the patrolmen to work with drive: 
education representatives organizing and in 
structing a system of statewide Driver Improvement 
Clinics to be sponsored by the Department of Mo- 
tor Ve hic les 

;. To increase among all personnel knowledge 
and understanding of the highway safety problem, 
to provide them with a knowledge of proper driving 
techniques and the ability to instruct others, and 
to sharpen pride and ethciency with an eve toward 
establishing wider public support for the over-all 
tathe salety program. 

During the original series at Chapel Hill, stu 
dents received both classroom and practice driving 
instruction. As an indication of the variety of sub 
some of the 
Place of the Motor Vehicle in 
Causes of Trafhe Accidents, 
Mental Qualifications of the 
Driver, (4) Needs in Programing for Trafhe Safety, 
and (5) Fundamental Driving Skills. 

Out on the driving range, each student received 
approximately sixteen hours of behind-the-wheel 


yects included in the classroom phase, 
topics were: (1) The 
Modern Society, (2) 
(3) Physical and 


instruction and forty-eight of observation time—fat 
in excess of the nationally adopted minimum stand 
Twelve of the highway patrolmen who re 
ceived training in the original classes were groomed 
by the instructors to assist in the practice driving 


ards. 


phase of future courses. 

Over all, the project is administered by the De- 
partment of Motor Vehicles, assisted by the staff of 
the Institute of Government. Special instruction 
and general supervision of the school is a responsi- 
bility of Wallace Hyde, chief of our Accident Rec- 
ords and Driver Education Section. Mr. Hyde, in- 
cidentally, is a graduate of New York University’s 
Center for Safety Education. 

Mr. Hyde has said of the project, “For many years 
it has been known that the solution to the traffic 
safety problem lies in a comprehensive approach— 
a combined application of Enforcement, Engineer- 
ing and Education. There has been little effort, 
however, to provide trafhc safety officials with a 
working knowledge of the broad aspects of the traf- 
fic safety problem. Much too often it is painfully 
obvious that officials associated with some specific 
phase of trafhe safety are not aware of the aims, ob- 
jectives and activities of others who are attacking 
the problem.” 


EXPANDING KNOWLEDGE 


In our pioncering attempt to bring all phases of 
the problem into focus, we believe we are taking an 
important step in the right direction. While it is 
not the final and complete answer, it does give every- 
one involved an opportunity to expand his know! 
cdge of wwathe salety. And, since each year our tral 
fi satety problem increases in volume and com 
plexity, it is reasonable to believe that our tuture 
success in coping with it depends largely on the 
broadened knowledge and efhiciency of well-trained 
manpower. 

\side from the long range benefits of the program, 
we were grateful to discover an immediate (and 
unexpected) bonus shortly after the first courses 
were completed. According lo patrol othcials, an 
improvement in driving practices among our troop 
ers Was noted, indicating that the group of expertly 
trained troopers, soon alter returning to their sta 
tions, shared their new knowledge with tellow ofh 
Also, ce 
creases in the number of patrol cars involved in 


cers, with beneficial results all around. 


mishaps, and in maintenance and repair expenses 
ol the 581-vehicle fleet, resulted after graduates re 
turned to duty. 

Finally, we learned that trained patrolmen were 
putting their increased knowledge of sate driving 
into practice in discussing with members of the 
public the many dangers of bad driving practices. 

While in North Carolina we have an inflexible 
policy of arresting violators if the offense is “clear- 
cut and substantial,” troopers know that often when 
an arrest is not warranted a tacttul lecture is. As a 
graduate of a college-level driver education course 
himself, the trooper speaks authoritatively, and, we 
think, convincingly. 


ROLE OF LICENSE EXAMINERS 


No less influential with the motoring public are 
our state license examiners who, as a matter of rec 
ord, encounter every Tar Heel driver at least once 
every four years. State law requires the renewal ol 
driver licenses every fourth year, with a complete 
re-examination a matter of policy. 

In establishing the driver education course it was 
decided to include the examining staff of 161 ex- 
aminers, all of whom have now received the. in- 
struction and are, as a result, “better equipped to 
explain to people why certain driving habits are 
extremely dangerous,” as one examiner put it. Fur- 
thermore, as a matter of common sense, it is cleat 
that a person who eventually is to have the final 
say-so on the qualifications of others to drive a 
motor vehicle should himself receive the benefit ot 
formal instruction in driver education. 

Elton R. Peele, our Driver License Administrator, 

(Continued on page 8o) 
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In these pages 8. K. Stevens, Executive Director of the Pennsylvania Historical 
and Museum Commission, gives us a broad view of state interest and state action 


in preserving historical resources—from written records to sites of great past 


events. Dr, Stevens ts able to report a notable recent increase among the states in 


attention to these matters. And he finds it well justified on various grounds, with 


particular emphasis on the resulting contribution to the pride of Americans in 


their country and its heritage. 


The States Act 
To Conserve Their Heritage 


By S. K. STEVENS 


PATE action in the field of conservation ol natu 
ral resources, including streams, forests, game 
and the land itself, has become a common 

feature of governmental policy in the last fifty vears 
It is only within the last decade or so that very much 
attention has been directed toward conservation ot 
historical resources. These include letters, diaries 
and records, carly newspaper files, archives of gov 
ernments, both state and local, object materials such 
as tools, utensils and implements used by forme: 
generations, and historic sites and buildings which 
were the places with which notable persons had an 
association or where great events took place. 

he loss or destruction of such materials can be 
more permanent than the depletion of natural re- 
sources. The latter can be replaced. Forests can be 
replanted, streams purified and cleared, game sup- 
plies restocked, and land improved. Original his 
torical resources, once lost or destroved, can neve 
be fully recovered. Historic buildings, it is true, can 
be restored, but the accuracy of such restorations is 
almost entirely dependent upon documentary his- 
torical evidence. Even the adequate marking of his 
toric sites and buildings must rest upon basic source 
materials for authentication. 

Accurate and comparative figures are not avail- 
able, but it is a considered judgment that fifty years 
ago no state spent more than a few thousand dollars 
which could be considered as devoted to conse rving 
or restoring any of its historical resources. Pennsy|- 
vania, with its historical riches, did not create an 
othcial state historical commission until 1913. The 
principal early pattern of activity at the state level 
was that of the state historical society, so termed 
because it was chartered by the state and utilized 
the name of a state as the prefix to the words “his 
torical society." New York, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island and Pennsylvania were leaders in establishing 
such societies early in the 1gth century. 


Actually, these societies were largely semiprivate 
institutions. As Americans moved westward, thev 
took with them the idea of the state historical soci- 
ety. But there developed one very important differ- 
ence. While the eastern societies basically were both 
privately supported and controlled, many western 
states subscribed to the idea that the state govern 
ment should have more responsibility. In return foi 
aid to the society in preserving state historical rec 
ords, the state itself was given representation on the 
governing board of the state historical society. State 
funds were appropriated in small sums to aid in 
this work. In such typical midwestern states as Ohio 
and Wisconsin, the State Historical Society of Wis- 
consin and the Ohio Historical Society today receive 
an increased portion of their financial support from 
the state, and the state is represented on the board 
of trustees in each case, although the societies retain 
the idea of individual memberships and operate 
essentially as semiprivate associations. 


PATTERNS OF ORGANIZATION 


Several states now combine the privately sup 
ported and directed society with a state department 
of history or historical commission which is an offi- 
cial unit in the state’s governmental organization. 

The Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Com- 
mission is the official state historical agency. It is 
concerned with research and publications; marking 
historic sites; preserving, administering, and intet 
preting historic buildings and sites placed under it 
by act of the General Assembly; operating the State 
Museum and the Pennsylvania Farm Museum; car- 
ing for the state’s public and historically important 
records, and carrying on a general program of infor 
mational and publication services in the field ol 
Pennsylvania history. At Philadelphia, the Histori- 
cal Society of Pennsylvania sits serenely as one of 
the nation’s oldest privately endowed and managed 
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state historical societies, with one of the largest and 
finest historical manuscript collections in Amer- 
ica. 

New York has the even older New York Histori- 
cal Society, in New York City, with marvelous man- 
uscript and other collections, and the New York 
State Historical Association, based at Cooperstown, 
has its nationally famous Farmer's Museum. Both 
are private rather than public institutions. In Al- 
bany, in the Department of Education a state Divi- 
sion of Archives and History administers state his- 
torical markers, sites and museums, preserves state 
and local records, and promotes a program of state 
wide historical activity. 

Michigan has both a privately functioning Michi- 
gan Historical Society and a Michigan Historical 
Commission—the latter the official state agency, with 
archival, research, publication, historical marking 
and related functions under its official direction, 
and using state funds. Other examples could be 
cited. Obviously there is today no fixed pattern of 
state-supported historical work in terms of the way 
this function is organized. 

STATE ATTENTION RISES 

The more important point, however, is the fact 
that, whatever the pattern of organization may be, 
there is a noticeable increase in state attention to 
conservation of historical resources. More money is 
being spent out of state budgets to support this 
work. On the other hand, no taxpayer need yet be 
frightened at the size of the state historical agency 
budget in any state; it remains a mere drop in the 
bucket. Pennsylvania is a fair sample of the present 
trend. The biennial budget of the Pennsylvania 
Historical Commission in its early years averaged 
a few thousand dollars; today it has climbed over 
the million mark. Wisconsin, New York, and 
Ohio are states with comparable budgets for this 
purpose. 

Why are states turning more attention to state 
history, and spending more money in this area 
despite mounting pressures on total state budgets? 
One reason certainly is that Americans today are 
searching as never before for an understanding ol 
their historical tradition. The search has been in- 
tensified by world events of the last few years and a 
realization that the American tradition needs to be 
revitalized more than once a year on the Fourth of 
July. As Americans reach out for this understand- 
ing of their heritage, there is a growing realization 
that it rests upon knowledge of the nation’s history. 
A quick look at the dates when a majority of the 
national historic sites and monuments administered 
by the National Park Service were taken under the 
wing of the federal government will indicate 
that a majority were acquired less than thirty years 
ago. 


THE ROOTS OF HISTORY 


In part, at least, the growth of state activity in 
historical conservation may be attributed also to a 
growing recognition that the roots of American his- 
tory are in the soil of the states and the communi- 
ties within the states. There is indeed an increased 
realization that the American heritage is best under- 
stood when it is examined at state and local levels, 
where it is closer to the life and the experience of 
people, than is possible at a national level. State 
shrines and state history implement basic apprecia- 
tion and understanding of the American past. 

Increased state attention to the problem may also 
be said to be a part of a revolt against national cen- 
tralization. Half a century ago Josiah Royce in his 
The Philosophy of Loyalty wrote: “We need .. . 
in this country a new and wiser provincialism 
which makes people want to idealize, to adorn, to 
ennoble, to educate their own province.” He went 
on to say, “Further centralization of power in na- 
tional government, without a constantly enriched 
and diversified provincial consciousness, can only 
increase the enstrangement of our national spirit 
from its own life.” 

The essence of this thought is that achieving a 
philosophy of loyalty to an abstract and general 
thing we know and think of as “America” is not 
enough. Indeed, it is the most difhicu!: of all loyal- 
ties to cultivate in a land so broad anu -o diversified 
as ours. People tend more readily to understand 
and to idealize and venerate those t..ings which are 
close to them than those which are remote. It is my 
considered opinion, based on twency years of asso- 
ciation with historical activity at the state level, not 
only in Pennsylvania but throughout the couniry, 
that the growing attention to conserving and em- 
phasizing state and local history on the part of our 
state governments is in large measure a response to 
a realization that it is important as the very founda- 
tion for preserving our national heritage. 
ATTRACTING TOURISTS 

Yet another important reason for cultivating the 
historical heritage of the states is that it is proving 
to be good business to do so. A recent survey by 
Redbook Magazine presents further striking evi- 
dence of the interest of Americans in America. 
More than go per cent of those queried indicated 
that their future vacation trips would be limited to 
the United States. Granted that much of this travel 
is purely recreational, who can deny that in its 
course increasing hundreds of thousands are being 
brought into contact with more than recreational 
benefits? The very scenery of America is an inspir- 
ing panorama which cannot help but create a new 
spirit of appreciation of the greatness of the nation. 
The American landscape is truly a vital part of the 
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American heritage. Every person in charge of state 
historical shrines, as distinguished from those ad- 
ministered by the National Park Service, will testify 
that visits to these places are increasing by leaps and 
bounds, just as they are at the federally adminis- 
tered historical parks, buildings and monuments. 

Recognition that there “is gold in them tha 
hills” in tourist travel is leading many states to tak« 
a new look at their history. Virginia went all out 
last year in celebrating the Jamestown tercentenary 
and with resulting economic benefits. Every tourist 
who can be attracted by a state’s historical shrines 
into spending a few days in that state will spend on 
an average of $12 to $15 a day for tood, lodging, 
gasoline, and odds and ends. National Park Servic« 
statistics show that national historical monuments, 
for the first time, are competing with and even run 
ning ahead of scenic areas in the percentage of in- 
crease in tourist visitation. Like figures are not 
available at the state level, but it is reasonable to 
believe that they represent a comparable trend. 

To conclude and summarize, conservation of the 
history of our states is an increasingly important 
concern of state government. It is, and should be a 
concern, in terms of its very real place in the pattern 
of a rising consciousness of the need to translate the 
American heritage into terms which will lead Ameri- 
cans to become educated in the historical tradition 
ol their own particular states. Provincialism is no 
longer a “dirty word” to those concerned with de- 
veloping a truly national spirit. It is rather, per- 
haps, the indispensable means to that end. At the 
same time, with increasing thousands of Americans 
milling about—searching out the physical evidences 
of their past as preserved in museums and historical 
monuments and buildings, or as pointed out by 
increasing thousands of state historical markers 
alongside the highways, or as recorded by the land- 
scape itself—there is a very practical aspect to in- 
creasing state budgets of the agencies entrusted with 
historical tasks. In most states conservation of our 
state historical heritage is at once a contribution to 
better citizenship and a sound business practice. 


States and Federal System 


(Continued from page 69) 


of five years, the federal tax should be reduced four 
percentage points automatically. 

The Council of State Governments staff has de- 
veloped a model bill for the consideration of the 
states in dralting legislation to take advantage of 
this proposal. 

Other Taxes. The Joint Committee is also con- 
sidering other tax sources which might be made 
available to the states in general relationship to 


additional functions which they might assume. We 
therefore established a technical committee which 
is studying estate and inheritance taxes, and tobacco 
taxes and will report at future meetings of the 
committee, 


EMERGING PROBLEMS 


Ihe committee also identified a series of prob- 
lems labeled “emerging.” These are current prob- 
lems which loom increasingly important as govern- 
ment responsibilities. They are major social and 
economic problems which state governments, in par- 
ticular, will need to prepare for and solve. Included 
are the consequences ol expanding population pres- 
sures, rapid urbanization, intense demands for 
higher education, widespread need and use for 
water, problems of mental health, old age, migra- 
tory farm labor, law enforcement. 

These are areas in which we want to look at each 
problem as a whole and at the relation of the in- 
dividual problems to each other. Although they are 
with us now to a greater or lesser degree, their im- 
pact on our federal system, immediately ahead, will 
assume tidal proportions. 

Too often in the past, hesitation and lack of ac- 
tion by state governments on emerging problems in 
part has resulted in administration from a higher 
level. Perhaps the greatest contribution the com- 
mittee can make is to give thought to and to recom- 
mend action to meet these problems at the state 
and local level. The resurgence of state government 
has resulted in a public service of higher caliber. 
We are convinced that the states, to a greater ex- 
tent than ever, will be able to cope with emerging 
problems of this magnitude. 

Some of these emerging areas can be met primar- 
ily by state and local action. Others, however, may 
require the participation of the federal government. 
Chis participation may call for financial stimulation 
in some cas€s; or it may mean expansion in federal 
research and technical assistance; or, in some in- 
stances, substantial financial investment. If federal 
action is required, it should follow careful delibera- 
tion by federal and state representatives and not de- 
velop out of passive drift. We hope that through 
the discussions and recommendations of the Joint 
Committee on these emerging problems, we can de- 
velop a procedure for suggesting the most effective 
distribution of responsibilities among the various 
levels of government. 

If the Congress and the states adopt the recom- 
mendations of the Joint Committee, I believe it will 
signify an important step toward renewing in this 
day and age the true role of state and local gov- 
ernments: To enhance the opportunity and obliga- 
tion of the citizens of this nation to share in the con- 
trol and direction of their governments. 
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North Carolina’s School 


(Continued from page 76) 


and Chairman of the Driver Licensing Committee 
of the American Association of Motor Vehicle Ad- 
ministrators, has said that the training will provide 
an “unlimited opportunity to educate licensed driv- 
ers.” As a matter of fact, we have plans under way 
to lengthen the road test lor each applicant so as 
to allow each examiner more time to discuss with 
the applicant ways and means of eliminating spe- 
cific driving faults. 

As our program continues from year to year we 
can say with little reservation that the training 
should result in increased efficiency on the part ot 
every highway patrolman and every license exam- 
iner, and that the benefit of their training should 
result eventually in improvement in the driving 
habits of North Carolina’s motorists at large. 


Theodore Roosevelt Centennial 


(Continued from page 7o) 


Education, Speaker's Bureau, Club Activities, and 
a gala Pageant, “I heodore Roosevelt, Great Amer- 
ican.” 

Committees are actively working on every level 
of education in the state, from grade school to uni- 
versity and college. The Young Citizens Leaguc 
(students mostly trom rural and village schools) has 
adopted the Centennial theme as its league theme 
and project for the 1957-58 school vear. A sugges- 
tion that the University of North Dakota and the 
North Dakota Agricultural College consider grant- 
ing an honorary degree to worthy recipients in a 
field of endeavor closely related to a comparable 
Theodore Roosevelt field has been well received. 

Through the cooperation of the North Dakota 
Bar Association, a statewide Speakers Bureau has 
been established . . . with subcommitteemen in 
every county ol the state. This group is well versed 
in the history of Theodore Roosevelt, and all civic, 
service, social and fraternal organizations in North 
Dakota will be contacted for program engagements 
before the end of the Centennial year. 

Plans are progressing nicely tor active participa- 
tion in the Centennial observance by Girl Scouts, 
Boy Scouts, 4-H Clubs, Camp Fire Girls, YCL 
(Young Citizens League), and many other organiza- 
tions of young people. 


SUMMER EVENTS 


July 3, 4, 5 and 6 have been designated as Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, Great American, pageant days. In 
conjunction, there will also be a world champion- 
ship rodeo, designed to attract the best known 


names in rodeo circles. The rodeo will run three 
days, July 4, 5 and 6. 

The pageant is to be prolessionally staged, with 
a nationally known director and author in charge. 
Present plans call for a pageant costing between 
$35,000 and $50,000. It will be free to all visitors. 
Nationwide publicity will be helped by the Na- 
tional Theodore Roosevelt Centennial Commission. 

Finally, the Dickinson State Teachers College is 
advancing rapidly with plans to present a free-to- 
the-public symposium of nationally known speak- 
ers. Lectures will be held at the college throughout 
the summer months. Three national figures have 
been scheduled to date, including Dr. Hermann 
Hagedorn, National Centennial Commission Di- 
rector, and one of the world’s greatest authorities on 
Theodore Roosevelt. 

The eyes of the nation will be on the Theodore 
Roosevelt Centennial observance this summer. 
North Dakota, to the best of my knowledge, has 
the most active program planned of any state in 
the Union. 


Among the States 


(Continued from page 62) 


Federal Enclaves Statute Upheld.—Ihe United States 
Supreme Court has upheld the constitutionality of a 
Congressional statute adopting past and future state 
criminal laws by reference to apply to Army camps and 
other federal enclaves. A Federal District Judge in Texas 
had held the statute—the Assimilative Crimes Act of 
1g48—to be an unconstitutional delegation of Congres 
sional legislative power to state governments. The United 
States government appealed and the Supreme Court 
upheld its position. 

The act in question was designed to subject persons 
in federal enclaves to ordinary criminal laws that Con- 
gress cannot impose on the states and has not itself 
written for the enclaves. To avoid the need of writing 
detailed criminal codes for such areas, Congress as far 
back as 1825 passed an act adopting state laws for them 
The 1948 act differed from the enactment of 1825 am 
subsequent statutes in that they adopted only state laws 
that existed when Congress acted, whereas tne 1948 
measure permanently applied to federal enclaves stat 
criminal laws in force at the time or subsequently 
adopted. 

Ihe United States Supreme Court decided for th 
government by a to 2 majority. For the majority, 
Justice Harold H. Burton found the act's application to 
subsequent state legislation ‘‘a reasonable exercise of 
Congressional legislative power and discretion.” Justices 
William O. Douglas and Hugo L. Black, dissenting, held 
that the Assimilative Crimes Act was an unconstitutional 
delegation of Congressional power as it might in future 
apply to federal enclaves laws that could not command 
a majority in Congress. 


The particular case involved a conviction for a sex 
crime at Randolph Air Force Base in Texas. 
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Metropolitan Government 


Metropolitan growth has become a population phenomenon in America. 
More than half of our people now live in metropolitan areas. An increasing 
proportion of them live outside the central cities—in suburbs and fringe 
sections. Metropolitan government, therefore, is of major concern for many 
millions, with constant effect on the public facilities and services available 
to them. But government in the typical metropolitan area is a confusing 
maze: a great many separate governments,. without coordination for the 
area as a whole. The Council of State Governments now presents a study designed to 


assist those who wish to transform the maze into orderly, effective government: 


THE STATES 
AND 


THE METROPOLITAN PROBLEM 


A Report to the Governors’ Conference—1956 


The report, prepared by the Council at the emphasizes three approaches—the metro- 


direction of the Governors” Conference, por-  politan federation, the urban county and 
the metropolitan special district—as offering 


The 


much attention to past state action in at- 


travs the problem of metropolitan govern- 


ment in its past and current setting. It outstanding promise. study devotes 


describes six major devices with which citi- 


zens and officials have sought to alter pat- 
terns of governments to solve the problem, 
the extent to which each 


suggests 


and it 
can be useful. It présents no panacea but 


Joun C. BoLLens 


163 PAGES 


Director of 


Cloth bound, $3.00 


tempting to reduce metropolitan difficulties, 
and it underlines specitic means by which the 
states may work with local governments and 


organizations to produce adequate solutions. 
Stud) 


Paper bound, $2.50 


Order from 


THE COUNCIL OF STATE GOVERNMENTS 


1313 East Sixtieth Street 


Chicago 37, Illinois 
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STATE GOVERNMENT 

Published by Entry as second class 

THE COUNCIL OF STATE GOVERNMENTS matter applied for at 

1313 East 60th Street, CHICAGO 37, ILLINOIS 
Return Postage Guaranteed 


the post office at 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Mr. Eugene 8. Power 
University Microfilms 
212 


315 North First Street 
4an Arsor, Mishigan 
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1958-59 EDITION 


THE BOOK THE STATES 


Compiled and Published by the Council of State Governments 


The new edition will present timely, authoritative information on all of the 
forty-eight state governments. 


Constitutional Developments Educational Systems 
Administrative Systems Health and Welfare 
Legislatures, Recent Legislation Highways, Highway Safety 
Judicial Organization Regulatory Functions 
laxation and Finance Conservation, Corrections and 
Intergovernmental Relations ‘other essentials 


Scores of state-by-state tables, articles by experts in varied fields. State 
pages with names of numerous state officers and selected statistics. 


Iwo Supplements in 1959 will carry comprehensive listings of state officials 
and members of the legislatures. The first, to be published early in 1959, will 
list elective officials and the legislators of all the states as of that time. 
The second, to appear in mid-1959, will contain rosters of administrative 
officials classified by functions. 


After April 15, 1958, the 1958-59 edition of The Book of the States alone will sell for $9: the 


Book and the two Supplements. when ordered together, for 312. Each Supplement will sell 
at $2.50 in 1959. For volumes ordered before April 15, 1958, the prices are: 


THE BOOK OF THE STATES 
Si 
THE BOOK OF THE STATES AND Its TWO SUPPLEMIENTS 


Sil 


Or ler fron 


THE COUNCIL OF STATE COVERNMENTS 


1313 East 60th Street Chicago 37, Illinois 
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